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“Federal Aid for Injured Industries? 


Should special steps be taken to 
aid domestic industries which claim 
injury from import competition? This 
perennial question is once again a 
burning issue for several reasons: 

First of all, the Trade Agreements 
Act has come up for renewal during 
a time of recession and economic un- 
certainty. Secondly, the current eco- 
nomic situation has intensified the 
difficulty of some of the industries 
which feel particularly affected by im- 
ports. And thirdly, these same in- 
dustries have been leading the fight 
against the trade renewal legislation, 
combining their support behind the 
substitute, high-tariff bill proposed by 
Representative Simpson (R., Pa.) 
and defeated in the House on June 
11. Many of the industries have 
simultaneously backed separate “pro- 
tective” legislation providing for ad- 
ditional quotas, import taxes, etc. 

However, protection against im- 
port competition is not the only an- 
swer, according to those who want to 
solve the “injured” industry problem 
without doing harm to the national 
interest. There are in fact several 
proposals before Congress which 
present methods of aiding these in- 
dustries rather than protecting them 
from import competition. 


Related Questions 


Constructive answers to the whole 
question of aid to injured industries 
will not appear unless related ques- 
tions are considered at the same time: 

Does the federal government have 
a responsibility for maintaining the 
good health of U. S. industries? If so, 
does it have more obligation to aid 
those injured by foreign trade than 


to aid those injured by population 


movements? . . . or by changes in the 


government’s defense needs? . . . or 
even by shifts in the nation’s tastes? 

For that matter, is it possible to 
distinguish harm done to a depressed 
industry by import competition from 
harm caused by other factors? 


Opinions Differ 


One of the major obstacles to find- 
ing satisfactory remedies to the in- 
jured industry problem has been the 
lack of agreement between the af- 
fected industries and those who have 
the responsibility for finding con- 
structive solutions. 

For example, spokesmen for the 
copper, lead and zinc industries had a 
negative reaction to the President’s 
minerals stabilization proposal and 
said they need “protection from im- 
ports, not a subsidy.” 

The Administration has said that 
its intent in making this proposal was 
to provide “immediate assistance to 
those industries which currently need 
stabilization . . . with a minimum of 
interference with producers of friend- 
ly foreign countries.” In other words, 
the Administration feels a sense of 
responsibility regarding the depressed 
conditions in the mining industry but 
cannot readily agree to a solution 
which would mean the weakening of 
our entire foreign economic policy. 

In short, the various proposals for 
aid to injured industries are sufficient- 
ly complicated and interwoven with 
other important considerations to 
warrant careful scrutiny not only by 
the President, the Congress, labor 
groups, the industries themselves, but 
by consumers as well. 


Sample Aid Proposals 

Trade Adjustment Program.* 
This plan would provide federal as- 
sistance to business enterprises, com- 
munities and workers injured by tariff 
reductions. The program, according 
to its proponents, represents an 
alternative to tariff increases. The 
‘Tariff Commission would follow its 
present procedure of holding hear- 
ings on request of an industry claim- 
ing injury from imports. If the Presi- 
dent accepts the Tariff Commission’s 
fndings of injury, he could recom- 
mend that the facilities of the Trade 
Adjustment Program be used rather 
than a tariff increase. Industrial firms 
could then obtain loans, technical in- 
formation, and the privilege of ac- 
celerating amortization in order to 
develop along new or different lines 
of production. Communities could 
have access to loans, technical in- 
formation and market research. 
Workers could have supplementary 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, earlier retirement under Social 
Security, retraining for new job op- 
portunities, and transpostation to new 
areas of employment. 

A concrete plan along these lines 
was first presented to the Randall 
Commission in 1953 by David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the United Steel 
Workers of America and vice-presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO. 

There are several trade adjustment 
bills pending before the Senate Fi- 


* Senator Humphrey (D., Minn.) offered 
an amendment Junc 12 to incorporate the 
Trade Adjustment Program into the Trade 
Agreements Act legislation (H. R. 12591). 


(Continued on page 3) 








Exchanges, Old and New 


On January 27 of this year, the 
United States and Russia signed a 
cultural, technical and educational 
agreement—the first bilateral agree- 
ment between the two countries 
since World War II. Many Ameti- 
cans see in this exchange arrange- 
ment a ray of hope for the lessening 
of East-West tensions. Other Amer- 
icans fear that it means we are let- 
ting down our guard. In order to 
determine its possibilities as well as 
its limitations, we need to consider 
not only what the agreement calls 
for, but how it came about. 

Increased contacts between the 
East and the West was one of the 
topics considered at the 1955 Gene- 
va Summit Conference. Later the 
same year at the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting, a 17-point program of ex- 
changes was proposed. <A_ small 
beginning was made when U.S.S.R. 
doctors came to study our methods 
of combating polio and Russian 
farmers exchanged visits with Iowa 
farmers. The Hungarian revolution 
in late 1956 interrupted all ex- 
changes. Discussions were resumed 
in the spring of 1957, when the 
United States proposed exchange of 
radio and television programs and 
the Russians countered with a pro- 
posal for discussing a broad range of 
exchanges. Negotiations began in 
October 1957 and the agreement was 
signed three months later. 


Program in Action 


The arrangement covers a wide 
range of human endeavor, including 
exchanges of films, radio and TV 
broadcasts; of specialists in industry 
(iron, steel, plastics in 1958), agri- 
culture (including trip to Russia by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson), 
and medicine (American women 
doctors in reciprocity for the Soviet 
women doctors’ visit here in 1957); 
of theatrical (Bolshoi theatre to 
U. S.), choral, and choreographic 
groups (Moiseyev folk dance ensem- 
ble to U. S.), symphony orches- 
tras (Philadelphia symphony to 
USS.R.), and artistic performers 
(Gilels and Kogan to U. S., Thebom 
and Warren to U.S.S.R.); of univer- 
sity delegations (university _ presi- 


dents, professors, graduate  stu- 
dents); of athletes and athletic 
teams. Reciprocal visits are also 


provided for scientists, medical stu- 
dents, and representatives of civic, 
youth, student and cultural groups 
(composers Shostakovich and Khach- 
aturian to U. S.; Dello Joio, Hanson 
and Sessions to U.S.S.R.). 

Our country issued a statement 
noting that, on the U. S. side, the 
exchanges will, for the most part, 
be carried out by private persons and 
organizations. 

According to the official respon- 
sible for negotiating the agreement 
for this country, William S. B. Lacy, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
East-West Exchange, “We must ac- 
cept this as something less than a 
Magna Carta of East-West dealings. 
We're at the beginning stage of the 
preliminary arrangement for getting 
our foot in the door to the approach 
to a more peaceful world. But we are 
not there yet.” 


Other U. S. Exchanges 


Interestingly, the U. S. Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act 
(Smith-Mundt Act), which provided 
permanent authority for a world-wide 
program of exchange, was signed on 
January 27, 1948, 10 years to the day 
before the U.S.-U.S.S.R. agreement 
was signed. However, even in 1948 
the exchange-of-persons idea was not 
new to this country. The inaugura- 
tion of the Rhodes Scholarship pro- 
gram 50 years ago was one of the first 
cxchange programs. 

The U. S. government program be- 
gan on a small scale in the 1930s 
with exchanges of persons between 
this country and other American re- 
publics. Almost at a standstill during 
the early 1940s, the program was re- 
vived and extended following World 
War II. 

The Fulbright Act (P.L. 584), 
passed in 1946, provided that foreign 
currencies owed to or owned by the 
United States from surplus property 
sales abroad might be used to finance 
exchanges. The Smith-Mundt Act 
(P.L. 402) provided the basic author- 
ity under which dollar funds are ap- 
propriated annually for the exchange- 
of-persons program. 

Each year more than 7000 people— 
over 2000 Americans who go abroad 
and about 5000 nationals from 80 
other countries who come here—re- 
ceive scholarships or grants to study, 





HOT OFF THE PRESS 


“Close-up of Washington,” 
first project of the League of 
Women Voters Education Fund, 
is now available. An easy-reading 
48-page pamphlet describing both 
the city of Washington and the 
functioning of the federal govern- 
ment, it will be equally useful to 
the armchair traveler and to the 
student, teacher or tourist visit- 
ing the nation’s capital. 

Orders should be placed with 
the League of Women Voters Ed- 
ucation Fund, Room 509, 1026 
17th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Single copy, 25 cents; 100 
copies, $20. Do not order from 
the national office of the League. 











teach, lecture, or conduct advanced 
research. 


Governmental and private agencies 
cooperate in screening, placement, 
supervision, and programming, 
through contractual arrangement 
with the Department of State or 
through voluntary assistance. Since 
the International Educational Ex- 
change Program began in 1948, non- 
governmental agencies have con- 
tributed annually an estimated 12 
to 14 million dollars in financial 
assistance alone. However, the con- 
tribution of private individuals and 
groups is more than a financial one. 
The State Department has‘ said: 
“Other services, not easily measured 
in terms of dollars, are the hospi- 
tality and program assistance given 
to foreign visitors by civic groups, 
community and professional organiza- 
tions, and literally thousands of indi- 
vidual Americans.” 

This is where the League of Wom- 
en Voters comes in. Through the 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund (established by the League in 
1947), assistance was given last year 
to visitors to this country from 24 
foreign countries, some of them State 
Department exchangees. Through its 
New York and Washington offices, 
the CCCMF conducts a government- 
in-action program. In Washington, 
tours to Capitol Hill are a regular fea- 
ture of this program. Local Leagues 
do yeoman service by enabling for- 
eign visitors to visit polls on election 
day, to make go-see trips to seats of 
local and state government, and to at- 
tend candidates meetings and other 
League activities. 
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Keeps on Rolling Along 


We've been meaning for months 
to tell you about the popularity of 
“On the Water Front” not only 
within the League but outside as 
well. The first printing was sold out 
quickly; the second is nearly gone. 

Typical of praise of the League’s 
basic publication ‘on the national 
Program item on water is the follow- 
ing, from an officer of a paper com- 
pany: “. . . impelled to tender con- 
gratulations and thanks. Many so- 
called studies of the national water 
problem are. invalidated because of 
the perfectly human but wholly un- 
scholarly tendency to argue toward 
a predetermined conclusion. You 
have overcome that temptation.” 

Various federal agencies and many 
public and private groups have 
ordered copies. The National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies bought 
500, describing it as “well-written, 
objective.” Other volume orders have 
come from the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, 100; U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, 300; U. S. Forest Service, 400; 
American Forest Products, 200; 


American Water Works Association, 
200. 

The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare ordered copies 
for its district engineers; the Library 
of Congress bought copies for its 
shelves; an order came from a na- 
tional public official of Australia. 
Other purchasers have included Na- 
tional Farmers Union, Investment 
Bankers of America, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, U. S. 
Geological Survey. 

Many groups have recommended 
“On the Water Front” in their own 
publications or periodicals, with such 
descriptive phrases as “best thing on 
the subject . . . sound and penetrat- 
ing . . . one of the finest pieces of 
public information material . . . brief 
and realistic introduction to the water 
problem . . . splendid job, and a good 
cause would be served by helping to 
distribute it . . . very comprehensive 
and concise . . . thanks to the League 
for the contribution it has made to 
the better understanding of the water 
problems of our country.” 





FEDERAL AID 
(Continued from page 1) 

nance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in- 
cluding S. 2907, introduced by Sen- 
ator Kennedy (D., Mass.), and com- 
panion bills H. R. 9505, introduced 
by Representative Eberharter (D., 
Pa.), and H. R. 1105, introduced by 
Representative Donohue (D., Mass.). 

This program is supported by 
organized labor and well-known lead- 
ers in the business and academic 
worlds. 

Assistance to Small Business Con- 
cerns. A similar form of adjustment 
was recently proposed in a bill (S. 
3664) introduced on April 22 by four 
Republican Senators (javits and Ives, 
N. Y.; Saltonstall, Mass., and Potter, 
Mich.). This bill, which is designed 
to aid small business concerns ad- 
versely affected by foreign trade, is 
currently pending before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

In introducing this bill, Senator 
Javits pointed out what he called its 
“distinctive and new” features: 1) 
if the Tariff Commission finds, under 
the escape clause, substantial injury 
to an industry and if the President 
fails to approve the Tariff Commis- 


sion’s recommendation, a small! busi- 
ness would be eligible for loans from 
the Small Business Administration; 
2) these small businesses would be 
able to pool their productive capaci- 
ties with the consent of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Attorney 
General without violation of the anti- 
trust laws; 3) the Secretary of Com- 
merce would be charged with the job 
of coordination of government as- 
sistance to these businésses; 4) the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code would 
be amended to provide for rapid 
amortization of a business that has 
been hurt by the U. S. trade policy. 

According to Senator Javits, the 
answer to the problems of businesses 
adversely affected by imports is not 
to go “protectionist” but lies in pro- 
viding “concrete assistance which will 
enable those businesses affected to 
make a smooth transition into an- 
other line which can compete eco- 
nomically and successfully in the 
open domestic market.” 


Technical Aid to Depressed Areas. 
There are also numerous bills to aid 
chronically depressed areas and this 
legislation would in many instances 
apply to the industries claiming in- 
jury from imports. 


- 


One such bill, S. 3683, sponsored 
by Senators Douglas (D., Ill.) and 
Payne (R., Me.), passed the Senate 
46 to 36 on May 13, and is now be- 
fore the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. This bill provides 
for $379.5 million in loans and grants 
for redevelopment of localities with 
chronic unemployment. 

The Administration’s Minerals 
Stabilization Plan. This program, as 
presented by Secretary of Interior 
Seaton before a Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Subcommittee on 
April 28, calls for “stabilization pay- 
ments” by the government to pro- 
ducers in five metals industries (cop- 
per,* lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
tungsten) to make up the difference 
between the market prices and fixed 
“support” prices. The program is 
now embodied in a bill (S. 3892) in- 
troduced by -Chairman James E. 
Murray (D., Mont.) at the request 
of the Administration. 

The Seaton proposal was made four 
days after the Tariff Commission had 
reported its finding to the President 
that serious injury in the lead and 
znc industries has been caused by 
imports. The Commission agreed un- 
animously on its finding but did not 
agree on the remedies, the Republi- 
cans calling for maximum permissible 
tariff increase and quota restrictions; 
the Democrats, a smaller tariff in- 
crease and nd quotas. The President 
has 60 days in which to accept or re- 
ject the recommendations. 

The government has helped the 
mining industry in various ways in 
the past; lead and fluorspar industries 
are currently being helped through 


‘government purchases for the stra- 


tegic stockpile. However, the govern- 
ment is now faced with the comple- 
tion or near completion of the stock- 
pile requirements; for example, zinc 
stockpiling was ended on March 31. 
Other industries also have had as- 
sistance legislation introduced in 
their behalf. For example, the House 
Merchant Marine and_ Fisheries 
Committee has been holding hear- 
ings on bills to provide a five-year as- 
sistance program to enable depressed 
segments of the fishing industry to 
regain a favorable economic status. 


*On June 10 the Administration an- 
nounced that an amendment removing cop- 
per from the list will be offered to the 
minerals plan; it was also announced that the 
government would buy a limited amount of 
copper for one year for stockpiling purposes. 








Keeping Up With League Program 


(as of June 16) 


TRADE: The House passed the 
five-year extension of the ‘Trade 
Agreements Act, H. R. 12591, June 
11 by a roll call vote of 317 yeas to 
98 nays. A motion to send the bill 
back to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was rejected, 146 yeas, 268 
nays. Earlier, by a teller vote the two- 
year extension proposed by Repre- 


sentative Simpson (R., Pa.)}, which , 


would have given Congress final au- 
thority in Tariff Commission escape 
clause decisions, was decisively de- 
feated. The bill now goes to the 
Senate where the Finance Commit- 
tee will begin hearings June 20. 

The overwhelming vote for passage 
in the House was in part the result 
of strategic concessions made by the 
Administration and others written 
into the bill by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

H. R. 12591 contains provisions 
which might make it easier for some 
industries, including tuna fish, min- 
ing and oil, to obtain relief from 
proved import injury under the escape 
clause and national security sections 
of the Trade Agreements Act. The 
Administration moves included a 
tightening up of the voluntary curbs 
on oil imports, proposgd legislation 
for federal subsidies on lead and zinc 
production, and projected govern- 
ment purchases of copper for stock- 
piling. 

The League of Women Voters was 
listed by the New York Times June 
12 as one of the groups responsible 
for the pro-trade sentiment which has 
been demonstrated to members of 
the House in the past few weeks. 

Recommended reading: House Re- 
port 1761, Report of the House Ways 
and Means Committee on extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act. Avail- 
able free from the House Document 
Room, Washington 25, D. C. 


FOREIGN AID: The _ Senate 
passed the authorization for the fiscal 
1959 Mutual Security Program, H. R. 
12181, June 6, reinstating some of the 
cuts in funds made by the House. 
The bill was sent to conference. 

The bill as passed by the House 
May 14 provided that the sliding 
scale of reductions for the U. S: con- 
tribution to the U. N. Technical As- 
sistance program adopted last year 


be repealed and that a continuing 
scale of 40 percent of the contribu- 
tions to the program be adopted by 
the United States. The Senate ver- 
s.on of the bill provides that the slid- 





“You can’t take it with you” 


. but* you can make sure it will do 
League work. 


Here are three simple ways: 


1. Make a direct bequest to the League 
in your will. 

2. Provide for a direct transfer. 

3. Set up a trust. 


Consult your bank and your attorney as 
to how best to carry out your w-shes. 











ing scale be maintained, and that the 
U. S. contribution this year be 38 
percent, next year 33% percent. 

The Senate added a new policy 
statement to the Act, recognizing the 
importance of the economic develop- 
ment of India to the peace and sta- 
bility of the world and stating that it 
is the sense of the Congress that the 
United States join with other nations 
to assist India in completing its cur- 
rent program for economic develop- 
ment. 

A House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee is holding hearings on the 
appropriation for the Mutual Security 
Program as THE NATIONAL VOTER 
goes to press. 

Recommended reading: House Re- 
port 1696 from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and Senate Report 1627 
from the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Available free from the House 
and Senate Document Rooms, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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How to Recognize 
A League Member 


A member of the League of 
Women Voters has no pin or fra- 
ternal emblem to wear to show that 
she belongs. There is no way to 
recognize a member at a glance. But 
in the past three national Conven- 
tions a survey has been made of dele- 
gates and the findings have been so 
nearly uniform that we are beginning 
to think we know something about 
the average League member and may 
be able to recognize her from descrip- 
tion if not appearance. At least our 
statistics tell us a great deal about the 
composite. 

The survey of Convention dele- 
gates tallies to a high degree of ac- 
curacy with the more scientific find- 
ings of the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center’s study of 
the League—but more about that 
another time. 

Questionnaires were sent to all 
1045 delegates to the 1958 Conven- 
tion; 839 replied. Of these 839, all 
but 22 were married, or had been— 
only three were divorced and one 
separated. ‘The average number of 
children per delegate was 2.2; the 
largest number of children in one 
family was 12. Delegates’ ages ranged 
from 26 to 74; the average age was 43. 

A large proportion had had some 
type of business career. Most had had 
college or some type of advanced edu- 
cation. Most were currently active in 
other organizations: 283 in PTA’s, 
263 in church work, 202 in civic or 
citizen groups, and 143 in Scout and 
Campfire programs. 

The most popular hobbies were 
reading (332), gardening (216), 
music, either active or passive (161), 
bridge (146), and swimming (115). 
The range of hobbies, however, was 
great—over 160 different interests 
were named, including silversmithing 
and astronomy, making furniture and 
arranging flowers, playing chess and 
collecting spoons, climbing moun- 
tains and doing nothing. 

The attitude of husbands and 
families was almost always listed as 
“cooperative,” although a few said 
only “tolerant.” 

Of the 839 delegates, 515 said they 
had joined the League since 1950; the 
average year of joining was 1949. 





